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' The purpose of this study was to invest jugate the 
effects o-f cognitive abstractness levels, interpersonal perception 
abilities, and ^task type (factual or social problem solving) on group 
performance as-imeasured by time consumed aijd adequacy of solutions. 
Eighteen college classes from Kearney State- College participated in 
testing of perceptual organization and social insight. Experimental 
groups of five wer^ then assign<sd to one factual and one social 
problem solving task. Results indicate that groups high in cognitive 
'^abstractness anfl interpersonal perception appear to perform in a more 
adequate manner in both factual and social problem solving; those 
groups high in cognitive abstractness alone perform better in factual 
problem solving situations. Conversely^ groups high in interpersonal 
^ p^rcjaption alone -exhibit better performance in social problem 
solving. Implicatipns for real world task group formation can be 
extrapolated from the conclusions drawn by this study. (KS) * 
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COGNITIVE ABSTRACTNESS, INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION, 
FACTUAL AND SOCIAL' PROBLEM SOLVING 

Researchers indicate that for optimal individual or group functioning, 
the individual or the group must fit the task. Lawrence Pervin (1965) 
in discussing individual ^vironment fit, stated, "An environment must 
,be suited to the species; if it isn't the organisms die or go elsewhere" 
(p, 59). Harris (1960) indipated , the necessity of "goodness of fit" in 
^selecting and placing engineers in pos^/tions requiring the production 
. of new and original, ideas for the solution of problems, • 
If groups must be fit-ted, to tasks, it appears the best procedure 
to fcHc'.' z.C' tc Iccim of ^roupc thrcvigh a Icncwlcd^c cf jLn^xvjLviiici^s 
the groups, A number of studies (Haythprn^ 1953; Schutz, L961; McGrath, 
1962; Haythorn, Coych, Haefner, Langham and Carter, 1956; Tiickman, 1964) 
support the theory that tifiere is a high degree of constanc^^ between the 
characteristics of individtials and th^ characteristics of the groups in 
which such individuals are combined. Based upon such research it appears 
that group behavior seems to resemble the behavior of individuals in the 
group (Fisher, 1974). • ' >^ 

• The question toward which this study was directed is, "Is small 

group task performance affected by the matching of the level of, cognitive 

t ' , " 

abstractn^ss and level of interpersonal perception of group members to' 

the Cask type (factual or social problem solving)?" ♦ 
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Cognitive Absfrractness 



Abstracting is generally recognized as the ability to discriminate 

and cognitively integrate dimensions of stimuli ^nd to generate alternate 

structures of interacting .scl>emata.. Concrete thinking is realistic and 

t;angible; conversely, abstract thinking is ideational^ and intangible. 

Ihdividuals abstract common froirf ^^articular properties.- With abstracting 

there is the ability to synthesize p^ts and to grasp a whole. TKe' 

abstract approach would be generally theoretical, impersonal and detached. 

Concrete and cCbstract .thinking are not 'dichotomous functions of trhe 

♦ 

intellectual process. They are on a conceptual continuum; and, they 

are part of the global intellectual process (Schroder Driver , Streufert, 

1967)\\ Pavio (1971) stated: 

. . . models of symbolic representation evolve within the 
. individual from the tnore concrete to the more abstract. 

That is, the developing individual becomes increasingly 
» able to deal with abstract symbbls prpblems that require 

taking account or or integrating info'rmation about- temporally 
' and spatially remote objects and- events (p. 18) . . 

Researcher's define ^^abgjyfsfttness as the level of integrative com- 



plexity. Schrode^ Driver, and Streufert (1967), for example, described 
a co^;nitive system in terms of the number of dimensions available for 
"reading" a given stimuli]s or range of stimuli* and the complexity of the 
rules for Ci6mbining such 
and judgments. As the scheme for integrating the dimensions becomes ^ 
more com/lex, the authors state that the system is said to be more abstract 
Harvey ,/Hunt, and Schroder (1961) discussed^ integrative complexity as 
the ru/es or program available for integrating concepts or dimensions.^ 
They postulated a dimension of abstractness, with maximum concreteness 



at one end to >maximum abstractness at^.the otfier, with abstractness defined 
as the level of integrative complexity. ^ , 

Abstractine and problem solving . There arppear to be two major ways 
to solve problems: through stimulus-response associations and through 

hypothesis testing. These, however, cannot be thought of as entirely 

, * ' ' - • 

separable functions. • ^ " r ' 

Bourne (1^66) stated t\ik\ abilijty in abstracting and the ability ,to 
solv? conceptual problems seem to be related* He noted: 



Tests of •'intellectual functioning include mea^sures of abstraction, 
such as the adequacy^ witk which a person can pick out the 
common features' of an ar»y of objects and the capacity to 
deal with . . . verbal, concepts , almost without exception 
(P* 89). 



Bourne (1966)* stated tha^ one variable which may affect the perform- 

apre of gr^flna] ^r\A sudden learners differently is stimulus comolexitv* 

For those who 'approach a concept problem by testing hypotheses, speed of 

t > » 
solving would be reduced^ by increasing the number of irrelevant dimensions 

of the stimuli because feach dimension adds a certain number of hypotheses 
that may be tested. Those Vho solve problems by gradually acquiring 
S-R associations through" expeirience may show no such effect because the 
number of associations between levels on the relevant dimension and 
response categories is unaffected by, the number of irrelevant dimensions. 
It may be true that highly abstract subjects will spend more time in 
solving' complex 'j)roblems through hypothecs testing, and concret-e subjects 
may so'lVe problems with complex stimuli more rapidly through S-R relation- 
ships which ignore irrelevant stimuli. 
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Interpersonal Perception ' ' 

There are several ways in which one can gain insight into the 
feelijpfgs'^^d motives of others. Numerous resear(^hers have worked with 
concepts such as tole-taking and empathy. .The study of Apathy has 
followed two fairly distinct paths. One process is that of Dymond's 
{l&^9) cognitive role--taking approach in which one imaginatively takes 
the role of another to make predictions about another's thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. With this, neutrality viewed as aiding 
accuracy. The Other approach to understanding othets is defined as' a 
vicarious emotional response to the perceived emotional experiences of 
Qthers. 

^ Phillips (1966) emphasized- that one of the most valuable traits 
a nipmhPT- ofp Hi<!rn<?sion group can have i*^ the ;?b11ity to perrelve the 
values of others. The ^bility to understand why ^someone may hold 

strongly to a contr^y opinion helps in determining what might be 

\ 

'necessary to^^bring about a consensus. * n 

In this stiidy, the approach to interpersonal^ perception stated by 
Chapin (1968) is used. He defined interpersonal'^ perception as the 
perxieptiveness and accui^^cy with which an individual can appraise others, 
sense what they feel and tlii^k, and predict what they .may do or say. 
According to Chapin, the abili^ to evaluate an interpersonal, situation 
also implies the ability to perceive what might b^ needed to bring about 
cei;tain chianges in any given situation, to improve ^it;, perhaps, pr.to 
rectify disturbing tensions or conflicts. ' * ' 1 
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Group Tasks JT 

... ; ' * ^ * , 

In recent years invetigators have become more interested the 

task area of group, research, and, group taskS have been defined in varied^ 

ways* Hackmari (1969) defines the group task as: 

, * The confronting of an actor with a designated.stimulus situation 
in which^ he is required to follow stipulated rules of procedure 
in responding to the^ituation, ,^nd in which he must attempt 
to satisfy specif ied , criteria 'by which the amount ofi? success ^ / 
'ot his/ acts is judged (p. 97) , ^ / 

• ; - /. 

Task -type * For many^ years, group theorists have recognized' the 
importance of the task in th0 study of small groups communication- ^ In 
recent years, however, a number of theorists and researchers have intro- 
duced some order into tl;ie problem. of task analysis.^ This o'rder. has* 
been achieved^ through the development of task typologies. A ta'sk typology 
consists of a set of categories or classifications into which group 
tasks may be' sorted. These typologies may be very simple or extremely 

complex. ' / . ^ 

For example, Roby and Laazetta (1958) intuitively classified tasks 

with a task being selected for a group because it embodies. those*attributes 

whici the investigator wishes to explore. Marvin Shaw (1963) classified 

/ ; ' . V ' ' i 

'tasks according to task dimensions', the major ones being difficulty, 

solution multiplicity^ intrinsic int^est, cooperation requirements, 

intellectual-manipulative requirements, population familiarity. On the 

other hand, Hackman (1968) used three^task types: production, discussion,' 

• ^ ) . ^ ' / ' ' 

and problem solving, each requiring written verbal responses. Although 

. variou? investigators have classifi^id, tasks in various^ ways , the three 

, major types of. Hackman'a appear to be generally accepted. 
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Comparison between factual problem solving and social problem soj.- 

ving . The three major *task types from Hackman may be clasps ified further 

according- to specific requirements. It appears that there are two major 

kinds of problem solving: factual and social. It seems that factual 

problem solving requires abstract mental processes, and social problem 

solving requires a type of social intelligence, Chapin (1939) states: 

Measures of abstract intelligence , , , have been developed and 
improved until now they provide reliable and'vdlid tools which 
are a useful supplement to individual diagnosis in clinibs, 
schools, and social agencies, for college entrance, and voca- 
tional guidance. Yet it is a commonplace of observation that ^ 
, persons capable of solving abstract -mathematical equations are 
not always good companions and that successful salesmen^ may be • 
unable to understand problems that r'equire capacity for abstract 
thinking. Obviously something other than superior^mental ability 
is involved in good social adjustments and in *'the ability to 
get along with ©ne's ass,ociates'* (p. 157). ' * 

Katz (196?') no^f>H• 

* 

It goes without saying that the objective of problem-solving* 
of a factual kind — and t:he\ . . solving of psychological ^ 
.problems and the grasping of inner psychic reality — are not 
' completely comparable. Unders-tanding people is a specialized 
task in the general problem' of comprehension and calls for 
more than the usual investment of self in the subject of the 
. * object being studied. ^ 

It seems that factual problem solving and social problem solving 

each mak^e unique demands on the problem solver. Understanding others 

calls for more self-involvement, and tends to result in evaluative 

judgments. Understandirf^ the^ physical, factual environment tends to 

* 

result in generalizations of a more factual, ' less evaluative nature. 

Group performance and abstract functioning of individual 'members , 
s'Tuckmau (1964) investigated. the relation between the level of cognitive 
abstractness of the members of groups composted homogeneously and the 
behaviors of such groups.* Tuckmaii found that the level of abstractness 
or complexity of the*group's performance" is an increa$ing function of 
the level of abstractness of the individual members of the group, 

/ . ' 8 
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Lawrence (i962)*" observed that more abstract individuals, when grouped 
together, produce more abstract teams. Likewise, Schroder^*, Driver and 

Streufert (1967) found that concrete groups*«fail to utilize all tjhe 

- ' I 

information which they receive, 

Sohrocjer, Driver and Streu£.ert^Ci967) ^predicted no l^ifference in 
performance between simple and complex groups if both the .environment 
and the criterion Were simple and found that concrete information pro- ^ 
cessing systems have relatively poor performance where the task is cwnplex^ 
,j Jawa (1970) found that c:^^ative,' abstract individuals are more task 

\ 

than interaction oriented. Groups composed of highly abstract individuals 
might be expected to be more task ^drected, 
— Perfori^ance ai;id interpersonal pjlrcepLlon , Libby fl971) ^und that 
accurate social^ perception is associated. with being warm and close,' 
rather than cool and distant. Groups cc^tnposed of individuals hign in 

interpersonal perception can bt^ expected to interact more than groups 

- — ' / ^ \ 

composed of individuals low in interpersonal, perception. 

On the other hand, » Josephson (1972) found more confusion in person' 

oriented groups than in task oriented groups , Feidler (1965) in. a similar 

way, stated: 

We find that a person who leads a t^sk group should be a, psycho- 
logically distant individual. Presumably, this type of attitude 
permits one to be more obje^ctlve, <yhich in turn prevents emotional 
' involvement with one's sVibotdinates and hence leads to better 
disciplijie and businesslike work relations. Other types of tasks 
such as heading a policy-making group apparently demand different 
attitudes on the part^ of the leader (p, 256) 

Feidler continued; ^ 

I Inter«pers(^nal ^rception scores, have thus been, shown to be 
^in^grotant predictars of external criteria. This, we feel is 
the first step toward establishingiif he 'theoretical importance 
of variables related to perception of persons (p,' 256)^ , , , , 



Pufpose of the S t udy ' , , ^ ^ / 

The purpose of the present study wa^ to investigate the effects of 

' . i ' - ' ^ ' . < " 

three independent vkriables: (1) cognitive abstractnes^levels of indi- % 

viduar group members, (2) the interpersonal ^perception ability of indi- 
vidual group men^rs, and (3) the task ty^v^ (factjjal or social problem 
solving) on two dependent variables: (1)" group performancejmeasured, by " 
time consumed and (2) group performance measured by adequacy of solutions 
as jifdged by independent judges. An attempt was made to predict group 
performa^ice on the basis of grouping of individual^ members on the basis 
of their measured cognitive abstractness' level and interpers'onal perception 
and assigning groups to two types of problem solving . tasks , those dealing 
with factual issues and those dealing with social issues. Th^ study 
investigates particular performances which are characteristic of groups 
of different compositions and addresses itself to the question of whether 
or not group performance is related to group composition. , 

» • 

Hypotheses 

•V 

In an attempt, to answer the questions advanced, and based on the 
review of literature, the following hypotheses were postulated and tested 
in this study' for two dop^ndent variables, tim4 consumed and adequacy ^ 
oi^ solutions : 

^ U Ther^ will be a significant difference^ among the groups on 

abstractrfess when measuring time consumed.^ . - 

2. There will be a significant ^ difference among the gifoufjs on 
^ interpersonal perception when measuring time consumed'. • 

' 3. There will be' no-significant difference amon^ the grout)s on 
problem solving type when measuring time consumed. 

4. There will be ncJ* significant abstractness factor 'x interpersonal 
perception tactor interaction among groups when^ measuring 
time consumed *, ^ , . * ^ . 

' 10 ■ ^ " , 



5» There will be a significant abstractness factor x problem, 
solving factor interaction among groups when measuring time 
Consumed** - 

6. There will be' a significant interpersonal' petception factor 
X problem solving factor interaction among groups when 
measuring ti'me consumed. 

7. There will be no significant abstractness factor x inter- 
personal perception factor x problem solving interaction ^among , 
groups when measuring time consumed. 

8. There will be a significant difference among the groups on 
abstractness when measuring judged adequacy, 

9. There will be a significant difference among the groups on 
interpersonal perception whl^n measuring judged adequacy* 

10* There will *be no significant difference among the groups on 
problem solving when measuring judged adequacy* ♦ 

11. There will be a significant abstractness factor k interpersonal 
perception factor interaction among groups when measuring 
judged adequacy* 

12. There will be a significant abstractness factor x problem 
solving factor interaction among groups when measuring 

' fudged adequacy^. 

13* There will be a significant interpersonal perception factor 

X problem solving factor interaction among groups when measuring 
judged adequacy. 

14. There will be no significant abstractness factor x interpersonal 
perception factor x' problem solving interaction among groups 
when measuring judged adequacy* 

Of major interest in this sturdy wen:.e the product adequacy and time 



consumed of* the following: low abstract, low interpersonal perception^ 
low al)stract, high interpersonal perception; high abstract, low interpersona 
perception; high abstract, high interpersonal perception groups as^they 
fa.ced tasks dealing with factual^ or spcial* issues * 
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Procedure 



Measures Used . , v * . ' \ ' 

The Test of Perceptual Organization (also knpwn as a ".Test of Verbal 
Reasoning" and the "Abstract Reasoning Test") Was used- in this study as 
a measure o£ cognitive abstractness for blocking indivi<iuals into groups' . 
of high and low abstractness. It .is. designed* to measure (l) abstract 
reasoning (2) the ability to follow complex instructions in-an accurate 
manner and (3) ps^ycho'motor f unctioning>. u^. ^ " 

The Chapin Social Insight Test -was usred, to measure^ an individual's' 
Interpersonal perception -r- to assess his ability to appraise 'others , 
to ^en^& what they feel and 'think, \and t^ predict what th^y jnay say and 
do. The test was used to measure interpersonal perception for blocking 
individuals into group^* of high and low interpersonal perception. 



Group Task Pr6parat^ion , ' ^ . 

Standard problem-solving tasks as designed by Shaw (1963) and-Hackman 
(1966) were us^ for this study, Each'of these tasks required the production 
of a coherent! verbaj. message . The tasks .were further constrained in terms • 
of two dimensions derived by Shaw (-1963) and used by Hackman (1966):^ 

! ^ Intellective rather than manipulative requirements,* Tasks reqiJ^ing 
"reasoning" or "thinking" activities swere included: tasks requiring pri- 
marily -motor activities were excluded, ^ ^ 

2. V High solution multiplicity. Only tasks with more thaji one 
acceptable or "correct" solution were included. 
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"^orty-two students, the entire student body fro m tw o basic studies ^ 
college- classes, ^sorted tasks randomly presented from Shaw and Hackman 
according to criteria presented int^ factual or social problCTis. Subjects 
sorted- tasks |s ''fa^ctual problem solving/' "social problem solving," ^nd 
'•problem solving 'ty^ not clearly factual or social."^ Tasjcs v/ene selected 
from those on which subjects doing the sorting were in complete agreement. 
Forty-two of the forty-two students sorted one^ task as "fa-ctual," and it 
was used as tj|^e'*facti^al pVoblem ^solving task. Forty-two of the^ forty-two ' 
students sorted two tasks as "social^" Three^ graduate students in psy- 
chology with th^ experimenter selected the "social" task to be used from 
the two tasks selected by all forty-two students as "social." Criterion 
for selection was) the generalizability of the ta^i^l^to real life problem 
solving. ^* « 

% 

Ope rational Definitions . • , ' 

Cognitive Abstractgess * 7 ' " 

/ 

Cognitive abstractness was ds f^ ed ag^the score of an idividual on 
The Test of Perceptual Organizat'^-on ulso known a's the Abstract Reasoning 
Ae^t'). Individuals scoring in the top 25 percent of ?11 subjects completing 
the test were classified as high in cognitive abstraCjtness. Individuals 
scoring ^.n the bottom 25 percent of all subjects completing the test were * 
classified as low in cognitive abstractness. 

Interp^ersonal Perception 

Interpersonal perception was defined as the score of an individual, 
on the Chapin Social Insight Test. Individuals scoring in the ^op 25 
percent of all subjects completing the test were classified as high in 
interpersonal perception. Individuals scoring in the bottom 25 percent 
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of all subjects completing the test were classified, as low in cognitive 

• — ^ ^ 

abstractlness". , 



Factual Problem 



Factual problem was defined as' a task Classified by complete agree- 
ment of independent judges as a task requiring subjects to work with 
objective, impersonal informations ^ Factual problem solving does not- 
'require inferences and judgments about the internal states or motives 
of persons. * ' • 

Social Piy)blem - ' 

Social problem was defined as a task classified by complete agree-, 
ment of independent judges as a task 'requiring subjects to make inferences 
and judgments about the internal states, "feelings and motives of persons. 



Subjects 



ERIC 



(1) At the beginning of the terra, eighteen college classes from 
Kearney State College from the disciplines of business, mathematics, ^ - 

literature, psychology, education, home economics, and speech w^re chosen 

at random &nd permission was obtained from faculty members to use classes 

* '* 

for two full class periods, one period to administer the test of Perceptual 

Organization and the Social Insight Test and a second period to haye 
•groups of students work on two problem solving tasks, one factual and 
one social. '* 

^ (2) In the first class session, the Test of Perceptual Organization 

and the Social ^sight Test were administered in random order to a total 
s 

of 339 students. Tests were scored and the top and bottpra 25 percent 
were no.ted for each test. (Ther percentile range for both tests agreed - 

14 - ' 
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almost entirely with standard percentile scores accompanying tests.) 

' (3) Tw^^y-five students were randomly chosen from studdnts scoring 
in ^ach of the appropriate combinations : high cognitive abstractness , 
high interpersonal perception; high cognitive abstractness, low inter- 
personal perception; low cognitive abstractness^^^igh interpersonal 
perception; and low cognitive abstractness, low interpersonal perception. 
Students in each category were numbered, and a table of random numbers 
was used to select five groups of five frcJm each of the four .main groi^ps, 

» * 
Collection of Data 



(1) The experimental groups were randomly assigned to ^factual proble 
solving or socia^prdblem solving tasks. ^ The tasks were alternated and 
groups QC)X them on a random basis. After each group wa's finished with 
the first task they continued with the second. Each group completed 

one factual problem solving task and one soci)ll problem solving task. 

(2) In addition to these subjects choseri to be used experimentally 

t 

in gfoups of five, all subjects originally tested were used in groups 
of five to complete factuai and social problem solving tasks. ."This was 
done to screen the fact that some grpups were of special interest^ to the 
experimentet . 

(3) Instructions were- given to each group via written cjirections 
(to insure all were given the same instructions) which were also read , 
aloud' to them by the experimenter. Groups were instructed to begin work 
on the .task. Groups indicated tiheh they* were finished and time was 
recorded, l^7hen each group had finished its first' task it was Assigned 
the second task. . * 
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(4) After all testing was completed subjects were told generally . 
of .the experimental plan, and they were thanked for their cooperation, 

(5) From the twenty groups (five groups in each cell category) 

K 

there were forty products* These products were assigned random indenti- 
fication numbers and typed and duplicated onto 5x8 cards ♦ The bypist 
reproduced the notes verbatim, preserving' the spelling or grammatical 
errons. - » y ' 

*(6) The rating proied^res for adequacy as discussed by Hackman (196$) 
and adapted from Shaw. (19,6^3) were used. 

Numerical scores, ranging* from one to seven, for each of th^ forty 
group products wer^e^obtained* Five ^culty^^^m^ from the areas of 
business, mathem^ics, home ehon^lajxs , E^lish. and speech, were used as 
judges. ' \- 

Judges sorted the products into seven categories, ranging from 
**very adequate" to "very inadequate," Agreement among judges in overall 
judging was r^^ = .957 and r^ = .8,17. With factual problem solving 
ri, = .965 and -r- = .849. With social problem solving r. = ^950*and 

: f ^ ■ ■ 

ri..793. .. . • . • 

Products w^re given to the judges in random order. .Training 'pro- 
cedur^s wepe employed t*o minimize differences in interpretations of the 
scaler amonV judges. For each product, judges read a 5 x 8 card containing 
the tasjk^and ;a cotresponqling card containing a group product from that 
He then tated the adequacy on a seven-point ^cale. 

r 
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Data Analysis and Design * 

The F ratio with Alpha at i05 was used with a . three-factor mixed 

design with repeated ine^asures on on^ factor. The thifee- factor mixed 

' design is basically a cdmbinirtg of the factorial design and the treat- 

ments-by-subjects design* ^ ^ 

Factox* A in this study indicated the abstractness level as measured 

> 

by the Test of Perceptual Organization. Factor B indicated the inter^ 
personal perception level as measured by the Social Insight Test. Factor 
G represents two problem solving trials. A separate analysis of variance 
was completed for each of the two dependent measures of ti^je and adequacy. 

Group Result:s on Measure of Time • 



^ ' ■ ■ '' 

^ Resu-lts^ of Hypotheses Testing . The testing of the hypotheses at 



theC^= ,05 



level of significance with the analysis of Variance produced 



the following- results for the measure of time: 
» ', 

Hypothesis 1. Thj^re was. a significant difference among -the gjoups^ 
on the abstractness factor when measuring t,ime 
cohsumed. The hypothesis which predicted a signifi- 
. cant ' difference among the groups on abstractness 

when measuring time consumed was supported. The 
F ratio of 11.4 was significant at the ^005 level. 



hypothesis 2. There was'a significant difference among groups on 
the interpersonal perception factor when measuring 
time ^.cpnsumed. The hypothesis which predicted a 
' significant difference among th.d-^grouf s. on inter- 
t personal perception when measulring time consuped 
^ ^ ^ was'supported. The F ratio of 32,50 was signifi- 

cant at the .001 level* 

* • • . 

Hypothesis 3. There was a significant difference among the groups 

on the. problem solving -factor when measuring time ' ^ 
consumed. The hypothesis which . predicted no signi- 
ficant difference among the groups on problem solving 
when measuring time consumed was not supported. ' 
The F ratio of 42.22 was significant at the .001 
ae\fel. 
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Hypothesis 4, 



Hypothesis 5. 



There was no significant abstractness x interpersonal 
perception interaction among groups when measuring 
time consumed. . The hypothesis which predicted no ■ 
significant abstractness factor x. interpersonal per- 
ception factor interaction amo'ng groups when measuring 
time consumed was supported. The F ratio of ,25 
was not significant at the .05 level. 

There was a significant abstractness x problem solving 
interaction among groups when measuring tirae consumed. 
The* hypothesis which predicted a significant abstract- 
ness factor 'X problem solving factor interaction among 
groups when measuring time cohsumed was supported. 
The F ratio of 6.11 was significant at the .05 level. 



Hypothesis 6. 



There was a significant interpersonal perception x 
problem solving interaction among groups when measuring 
time consumed*. The hypothesis which predicted a 
significant interpersonal percepti-on factor x problem 
solving interaction among groups when measuring time 
consumed was supported. The F ratio of* 12.3 was 
significant at the .005 level. 



•Hypothesis 7. 



There was no significant absxractne^s x interpersonal 
perception x problem solving interaeticfn amon^ , 
groups when measuring time consumed. The hypothesis 
Khich predicted no significant abstractnesS factor ^ 

interpersonal perception factor X p?oblem solving 
interaction among groups when measuring time consumed 
was siipported.' The F ratio of .40 was not signifi- 



was siippo 
cant at the .05 level. 
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Table 1 
Time for Problem Solving 
ABC Summary Table 



^ ^ Problem Solving 

Groups ^ '-Total 

c 

^ 12- 



18 9 17 

2 7 7 lU 

3 ' • 8 X,,, = 7 8 = 8.0 i6 
^ . h 7 9 16 

5 5 7 '12 



20 

_ 20 

^2 ^ ,5 ^121=9.2 22 X^22 -^5-2 30 

27 



6 ^ 


8^ 


12 


7 


7 


13 


8 


8 


X _ = 9.2 22 X. 


9 


12 


13 


10 


11 


16 • 



11 ' °7. 17 . 2U 

12 6 _ , 8 _ il» 
. 13 7 -Xg,^^ -. 8.0 10 X212 =12.2 , 17 

iJ* , 10 9 .19 

"■ 15 10 17 27 

a, ^— 

I 16 12 .' 25 '37 

17 9 •' 21 _ 30 

K 18 . 9 X^^T =10.0 18 'X^^^ =21. 27 

^ 19 - 8- "^^-^ 25 33 

20 12 _ IB . 30 

. • Total ' 3U.2 5-6'. 8 



*3 



A = Abstrac^ess ■ B =■ Interpersonal C = Problem Type 

1 = low 1 ss low 1 = sociaJL 

2 = high 2 = hi^h 2 = factual 



Table 2 
Analysis o'f • Variahc^ 



\ 



Time for Solutions 












Source * 






Ql 


ms 


F 


< 


P 


Between. Subjects 




1490.87 


19 




— 




— 


High/ Low Abstractn^ss 




93.02 


1 • 


93.02 


11. 


u 


.005 


High/Low IP' 




265.22 

1 


1 ' 


265.22 


32". 


50 


.001 


Abstractness X iP^ 


i 


2.02 


1 


2.02 




25 


n . s ; 


Error between 


1 

i 


130.61 


16 


' 8.16 


• 






Within Subjects 


t 


' 582.50 


20 










^ Social/Factual Problem Solving 

'} 

Problem Solving X Abistractness 


r 


319.22 


1 


319 . 22 


1|2. 


22 


.001 




1+6.22 


1 


li6.22 


6. 


11 


.05 


Problem Solving X IP \ 




93.02 


1 ' 


" 93.02 

1 


12. 


3 


.005 


Problem Solving X Abstractness 


X 


IP ' 3.03 


1 


\ 

3.03 


-if 




n . s . 


Error within 




121.02 


16 


7.56 
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An alysis o£ Results bf, Hypothesis Testing . Tukey's Multiple Compar- ' 
ison Test was used to analyze* the data more specifically. Results of the 
contrasts are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 « ^ . 

Time . * / • ' 

Tukey's Multiple Comparison Test 



T 1 

Confidence ; Int'ervals 
(Alpha level of .05) 



Comparison 



Abstractness x Problem Solving 

Low Ab vs High Ab on Social Problem Solving 
Low Ab vs High Ab' on Factual Prpblem Solving 
Socidl vtv Fa»-Lual r,3. wILuNLoa 
Social WVactual P, S. , with High Ab 

Interpersonal Perception x Problem Solving 

Low IP vs High IP on Social Problem Solving' 
Low IP vs H'igh IP on Factual Problem Solving 
Social vs Factual with Low IP 
* Social vs Factual with High IP • * ' 



(-11,76, 8.16) 
(-20,36, -.44)* 
(-16,96, 9,%) 
(725.56,-5,64)* 



(-14.16, 5.76) 
(-26,36,-6^,44)* 
(-14, 9&, 4.96) • 
(-27,36,-7.44)* 



*Signifitant at the .05 level 
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Summary ,' The following significant mean differences among the 
groups were iirdicat^d with the analysis of variance on the measure of 
time : * 

1. There were three significant main effects on the measure of 
time: the abstractness factor on tl]^ measure of time; the interpersonal 
perception factor on the measure of time; and the problem solving factor 

.on the measure of time. -All of these three significant main effects were 
accompanied by significant interacty)n; and, therefore they were not 
considered for analysis. 

2. There was a significant a'bstractness factor x problem solving 
factor interaction on the measure of time. This interaction was analyzed 
with Tukey's Multiple Comparison Test. After analyzing the data concerning 
tiTpe. it is concluded that it to6k the highly abstract groups sienifi- 
cantly more time than the low abstract groups in completing factual problem ^ 
solving. Factual problem solving required significantly Tnore time tharr\ 

^social problem Solving for high abstract groups. 

3. There was a significant interpersonal perception factor x problem 
solving factor iitteraction on the measure of time. This interaction was 
analyzed with Tiikey^s Multiple Conparison Test. 'It took Che high inter- , 
personal perception groups significantly more time than the low interpersonal 
perception groups in completing factual problem solving. Factual problem 
^solving required significantly more time than social problem solving for 

„ high interpersonal perception groups. There was no significant difference 

between high and low atrstract groups vith^ocial problem solving, and, 
► similarly, there was no significant difference in time consumed between 
high and low interpersonal perception groups with social problem solving* 
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Group Results on the Measure of Adequacy 



Results of Hypotheses Testing . The testing of the hypotheses at 
the = .05 level of , significance on the measure of adequacy with ' 

• ■ ■ , '' ^ 

the analysis of variance produced the following results: 
Hypothesis 8. 



Hypothesis 9, 



Hypothesis 10, 



Hypothesis 1 1 , 



Hypothesis 12, 



tIi^ ^hypothesis which predicted a significant dif- 
ference among the groups on abstractness when 
measuring judged adequacy was supported. Ther^ 
was a significant difference among the groups on 
—the abstractness factor when me'asuri^g judged 

adequacy. The F ratio of 151,9 was significant 
'at fhe ,001 level.. 

T he hy pothesis which predicted a significant dif^ 
ference among~^he groups on interper.sonal perception 
when measuring judged adequacy was supported. 
There was a significant difference among the groups 
on the interpersonal* perception factor when meas- 
uring judged adequacy. The F ratio of 146.14 was 
significant at the .001 level. 

The hypothesis which predicted no significant dif-^ 
lEerence among the groups ""on problem solving when 
Measuring judged adequacy was supported. There 
was no significant difference among the groups on 
the problem solving factor when measuring judg-ed 
adequacy. The F ratio was not significant at th^ 
.05. level. 

The hypothesis which. predicted a significant absfract- 
^ness factor x interpersonal perception.* factor inter- 
act iotP^tipong groups when measuring judged^ adequacy 
was .nonsupported. There w^s no significant abstract- 
ne^^^ interpersonal perception interaction among . 
groups/when measuring judged adequacy. The F ratio 
of, 3r8^ was n4t„ significant at tj.he- .05 level. 

''The hypothesis which predicted a significant abstract- 
ness factor X problem* solving factor interaction 
among groups whfen' measuring ju(iged adequacy was 

"supported. Th^re was a significant abstractness 
^^-problem solving^ iri£e^aetion among groups^'when 
measuring judged adequacy.^ Th^ F ratio of 44.89 
was significant, at ,t;^^ . 001 level. 



/ 
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Hypothesis '13. *The hypothesis which predicted a signifiqant inter- 
personal perception factor x problem solving factor 
'interaction among groups when^ measuring judged 
adequacy was supported. There was a significant 
interpersonal perception x problem solving inter- 
aptioh among groups when measuring judged adequacy. 
The F ratio of 41 .06 was significant at the .001 
level ♦ 

Hj^othesis l4. The hypothesis ^hich predicted no significant 
abstractness factor x interpersonal perception 
factor X interaction among groups when measuring 
' judged adequacy was not supported. There was no 
abstractness x interpersonal perception x problem 
solving interaction when measuring judged adequacy. 
The F ratio of 2.78 was not significant at the .05 
level.- 
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Table k 



Adequacy of Problem Solvfng 
ABC Summary Table 



Groups 



Tptal 



1 

2 " 
3 
U 
5 



1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

l;8 
2.0 



^111 



= 1.72 



l.U 
1.2 
1.0 
2.0 
1.1 



112 



= r.3h 



2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.8 
3.1 



"4 



6. 
7 
8 

9 
10 



'It. 8 

5'.0 
6.0 
It. 8 



'121, 



= 5.00 



3.6 

2.U . _r ' 

|;Sfi22 

3.8 <^ V 



= -3.00 



11 


• 2.6 


5.»t 


12 


3.6 


5.0 


13 


2.0 = 2.60' 
2.U 211. 


1^.8 
5.0 


15 


3.U 


6.2 



212 



=.5.28 



6.8 
,7^8 

8.1» 
'8.6 



8.0 
8.6 
6.8 

7.1^ 
9.6 



16 

17 

18 

19. 

20 



6.8 
5.0 
6.0 
5.6 
6.»t 



^221 = 5.96 



5.8. 

5.8 

6.0 

5.1^ 



222 



=■ 5.68 



12.^6 
10.8 
12.0 
11.0 
11.8 



Total 



3,5.1+8 



15.30 

^ 



A = Abstractness 

1 = low 
, 2 = high 



B = Interpersonal 

M = low 
2 = high • 



C = Problem Type • 

1 = social 

2 = factual o 




Table 5 ' 
Analysis of*Vari6iice 
Adequacy of Solutions 

t ^ ^ ' 



Source 


SS 


df 


ms 


F 


^ p 


Between Subjects ^ 


98.156 


19 








High/Low Abstractness ' 


U6.8J2 


• 1 


U6.872 


151.69 


,001 


> ■ , 

High/Low IP ■ ' 


1»5.156 


1 


^5.156 


IU6.IU 

\ 

3.85 


.001 


Abstractness X* IP 


1.190 


' 1 


1.-19P, 


n.s . 


Error between 


U.938 


16 


. 309 






Within Subjects 


30.60lt 


20 


» 




• — 


* 

• Social/Factual Problem Solving 


0.020 


1 


.02 




n.s. 


Problem Solving X Abstractness 


13.110 


1 


13.11 


UU.89 


.001 


Problem Solving X IP 


11.990 


1 


11.99 


iti.&6 


.001 


Problem Solving X Abstractness X IP 


0.812 


1 


.812 


2.78 '^.s. 


Error within 


U.672 


16 


.292 
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, An^ly^is of Results of HvDoth...-. T...... The results, were analyzed 

on the dependent measure of adequacy with Jukey's Multiple Comparison 
Test. The results- of the contrasts are'.shown in Table 6. f 



0 



f 



Table 6 
Adequacy 

Tukey's Multiple Comparison Test 



Comparison 



Confidence Intervals 
(Alpha level of .05) 



Abstractness x Problem Solving 

Low Ab vs. High Ab on Social Problem Solving 

Low Ab vs. High Ab on Factual Problem Solvinp 

Social vs. Factual Problem Solving with 'Low Ab 

Social vs. Factual Problem Solving with High Ab 

Ik 

Interpersonal Perception x Problem Solving 

low IP vs. High IP on Social Problem Solving 
Low IP vs. High IP ,on Factual Probl^ Solving ' 
Social vs. Factual Problem Solving with Low IP 
Social vs. Factual Problem .go Iving with High IP 



*Significant at the .05 level 



( -3.99, .08)*^ 
( -8.57, -4.GC)A 
( .43, 4.3i3)* 
( -4.15, - .25)* 



(• -8.39, -4.49)''' 
( -5^01, -1.11)* 
( -4.05, - .15)* 
.( ,33, 4.23)* 



J 
I 
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Summary . In summary, the following significant mea'n differences 
among the groups were indicated with the analysis of variance on the 



measure of adequacy* ^ * ' ^ 

*. !♦ There were two significant main effects on the me'asure.o^ 
adequacy :^ the abstractness factqr on the measure of adequacy, ^and the 
interpersonal perception factor on j:he measure of adequacy ♦ JBoth of 
these two .significant main effects were accohipanied by significant 
interaction; a^d, /therefore, they wete not considered for analysis. 

* • 2. Thare was a. siajjificaht abstractness x problem solving inter-r 
action on the measure of adequacy.* This interactimiwss analyzed with 
Tukey^s Multiple Comparison Test. The data concerning the adequacy of 
the problem solving various groups shows that* there was significant 




difference in adequacv between the low and high abstract groups on social 

• r * 

problem, solving. There was a significant difference in adequacy between 
the low and high abstract groups on factual problem solving. The highly 
abstract groups produced solutions which were significantly more adequate 
for both social and factual problem solving than were the SQlutions pro- 
duced by the* groups low iri ^stractness. ♦ " ' ' * 

The^low abstract groups ^produced significantly more adequate-/ol- 
utions with social priDblem solving ks contrasted with "factual problem 
solving. The high abstract groups produced significantly more adequate 
s*olutions with factual problem solving as conttasted with social problem 
solving. • , • , 

3. There was 3^ significant interpersonal perception x problem 
solving iiiteraction on the measure^ of .adequacy. This interaction was 
analyzed with Tukey's Multiple Comparison Test. 
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The data shows that! there was a significant difference in adequacy 
between the high and low interpersonal perception groups on social and 
factual problem solving. The groups with high interpersonal perception 
product solutions to social and factual problems which v^ere signifi- 
cantly more adequate than the soltuions produced by groups low in inter- 
personal percefftion. 

The low interpersonal perception groups produced more adequate 
'^solutions on factual pr^oblem^solvin^ as contrasted with social problem 
solving. The high interpersonal perception groups produced significantly 
more adequate solutions with social problem solving as contrasted with 

• - 

.factual problem s'Dlving. 

Discuss>ion 



Results of Hypoth^^€kS, jjesting 

Time. On trhejneasure of time there were three significant main / 
■ effects: abstractness, interpersonal perception, and problem solving. 
Tfiese three main effects, however, were accompanied by significant inter- ^ 
action, and^will be discussed as interactions. 

There were four possible .interactions in the study 01:1 the measure 
of time.^ Each of these possible interactions will be discussed. It 
fwill he indicated whether or not the interaction was significant on , 
the measure of time, and the results will be interpreted. 

* ^ "fhere was no significant Interaction between the abstractness levels 
of groups and the interpersonal perception leVels of groups when measuring 
time consumed. .In other words, it made no significant difference in 
time consumed if high or low abstractness were combined witU high or low 
interpersonal perception. 
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•I 

• ^ ■ f 

Time for problem solving was affected by abstractness level and 

problem , solving interaction. The high abstract groups took significantly 
more time than the low abstract groups with factual problem solving. 
This may -have been the result of the high abstract groups test^ing more 
alternatives for the facutal problems as indicated by Bourne (1966), 
Tuckmati (1964) and Pavio (1971). 

There was no significant difference in time consumed between the • 
high and low abstract groups with social problem scJlving tasks. Although 
the high abstract groups may have seen more alternatives to the factual 
problem solving, they would not necessarily see as many solutions to 
social problem solving. Social problem solving calls for mpre investment 
of self (Pages, 1965 aijd Katz, 1963). Social problem solving calls for 
judgments based on social insight. There may not be a significant dif- 
ference between high ^nd^ low abstract grpups-when making th6se inter- ^ 

> 

personal decisions. i 

The time for problem solving was significantly affected by the 
interaction between the interpersonal perception level and the problem 
solving task'. The groups^high in interpersonal perception consumed sig- 
nificantly more time thaji groups low in intefpersonal perception when *^ 
completing the factual taSk. On the other hand, there was no significant 
difference in tii^ie- consumed by the high and low interpersonal perception 

^ groups on social tasks. It took significantly more time for factual prob- 
lem solving as cpntrasted to social problem solving for high interpersonaJ 
perception groups. There wa« no significant difference between the ^me 

. consumed for social and factual problem solving with low' interpersonal 
perception groups. Libby C1971) indicated that individuals high* in inter- 
personal perception can be expected to interact more than groups low in 
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interpersonal percept iba. Perhaps the factual problem solving was more 
difficult than the social task for the high interpersonal perception 
groups and presented the need for more interaijtion. The high inter- 
personal perception group members with high interpersonal perception 
may have interacted more than low interpersonal perception groups ♦ As 
a result, it took the high interperspnal perception members' longer with 
factual problem solving. These same high interpersonal perception groups 
may have found the social problem solving less difficult for them, and ^ 
as a result, they. did not spend so much time in interaction. The low » 
interpersonal perception groups perhaps interacted less generally on 
problem solving as would be expected, with the task making no significant 
difference on the amount of interaction for these groups ♦ ^ ^ 

^ The various cooibinations of lii^li anJ low abbtract 'groups with high 
and low interpersonal perception grpups with the two problem solving tasks 
produced no 3ignificant three-way -interactions on the measure of time 
consumed ♦ None was expected* ^ ' / - 

A^^quacy * There we're' two Tftain effects on the measure of adequacy: 




abstVac(|hess and interper^S|^l ^'erception. , Both of these main effects 
were accompanied with significaftt interactions, and they will be dis- 



r4k 



cussed as interactiorfs* 

The adequacy of solutions was not significantly affected by the 
problem solving tas^. It made no significant difference whether the 
task was social or factual 'on the measure of adequacy. The ratings of 
solutions for the social 'and factual ' tasks did not differ significantly 
"on^dequacy.. This should add validity to the study, a^s the judges rating 
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of tasks, then, on the measure of adequac^S^ould indicate a difference 
-iiV the p^rfprmance of groups rather^ than a difference ip adequacy as a 
result of pjcoblenr solving type* 

The various combinations of high and, low abstract groypsa with high 
and low interpersonal » perception groups made no significant difference 
when measuring adequacy of solutions, although the high abstract , high . 

* V » * 

interpersonal J^efception groups did -bave the, highest ^performance of anX 
other combinations on the social and.facut^al tasks.' 

As noted in the review of literature,^ <)hapin (1939) believed that 

. there are problems necessitating absttact .mental processes and others 
requiring a type of social intelligence, this could* explain the signifi- 
cant interactions on the measure of adequacy which were Evident between^ 
the abstractness levels of groups and the problem solving types andy • ^ 

" between the interpersonal perception levels and the problem- solving types'. 
There was a significant interaction between abstractness and problem 
solving on the measure of adequacy. Various clDmbinations of the abstract- 
ness* level of group m'embers with the ^two task types produced significant 
dif ferenge^ in the adequacy of the solutions produced. Groups of high 
abstractness [produced significantly more adequate solutions on the facutal 
problem solving as contrasted to the social probletn solving. 'Groups ,Qf 
low abstractness had solutions judged to be signif icantlyjmore adequate 
for social problem solving as contrasted to their performance with factual 
problem solving. Groups of low abstractness had solutions judged to be , , 

significantly more adequate for. social problem solving ?.s contrasted to 

/ 

their performance with factual {iroblem solving. ^ 
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If tbe factual problem solving required' more complex abstract func- 
tioning ^nd the social problem solving required solutions based on insight 
into social problems as was^ indicated in the review of Titerature (Vannoy, 
1963; Streufert and-^Driver^ 1967; Morris, 1966) , it would be expected 
tha,t tiie groups high in abstractness would perform best on the problems 
requiring their specific qualifies of abstract f unctioning. Groups low 
in abstractness might be expected to perfom more adequately on those 
tasks pot speci^f ically requiring an abstract orientation. 

There was a significant interactioa between interpersonal perception 
and problem solving on the measure. of adequacy. Various combinations of ^ 
the interpersonal perception level of group members in combination with 
the two task t^pes produced significant differences in. the adequacy of 
'the solutions produced. Groups high in interpersonal perception produced 
^solutions which were significantly more adequate than the solutions from 
groups low in interpersonal perception on both social aT\d factual problem 
solving, with high inteI^personal pei^ception groups having theii; best per- 
formance with social problem solving. Groups high in interpersonal per- 
ception produced significantly more adequate solutions for the feoci^l 
problem solving as contrasted -to the factual * problem solving- 9x1^ the other 
.hand, groups low in Interpersonal perception produced solutions which werB, 
significantly mone adequate for factual problem solving as contrasted to 
social {Problem solvlrig. ' ' f 

As noted in the review of literature, th^ high 'interpersonal p.er- , • 
ception groups could probably analyze the social problem more effectively 
and. produce a more^^ adequate solution than low interpersonal perception 
groups. The higli J^iterpersojial percfe-ption groups probably^ interacted more 
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effective]^ than the low Interpersonal perception groups (Libby, 1971), 
^nd therefore performed significantly better -than the low interpersonal 
perception groups on bqth social and factual problem Solving, although 
their best performance was with social problem solving. The grdups low 
in interpersonal' perception were able to produce significantly more 
adequate solutions "for the fac*tual problem than they were for tha^social 
problem, as they may have lacked the social insight to see the more 
adequate solutions for the social problem, ' ^ I , ^ 

The various cor^inations of .high and low abstract group6 with high ^ 
and low interpersonal perception groups with the two problem solving tasks 
produced no significant three-way interactions on the measure of adequacy. 

In summary, adequacy for problem* solving was significantly affected 
by the interaction between the abstractness of group members and the ^ 
pre>biem solving task and by the interpersonal perception of group members'^ 
and the 'problem solviag 'task* Major conclusions will now be presented. 



Major Conclusions 



^ .The folJLowing major cohclus'iohs can now be stated as a result of the 
Study. ^. 

L.* Groups high in abstractness took significantly more time than 
groups low ixi abstractness when working with factual tasks* There was 
no siygnificant difference in time consumed between groups with high and 
low abstractness on the so>cial Cask. ♦ 

2. Groups with l)igh interpersonal perception took significantly more 

time than groups wij:h low interpersonal perception when working with 

/ 

'factual tasks. There was no significant difference in time consumed 
between groups with high and low interpersonal perception when working 
with social tasks. ^ » ' ' • 



.3. High abstract groups took significantly more time with factual 
problem solving than with social problem solving. 

4* High interpersonal perception groups took significantly mor6 
time withjfactual probleb solving than wfth .social problem solving.' , 

5. The high].y abstract groups had significantly more adequate solu- 
tions than the low abstract groups for both factual and social problem 
solving, but the more adequate solutions were produced by the highly 
abstract groups with factual problem solving* 

6. The low abstract groups had significantly more adequate *sx3lu- 
tions with the social problem solving than they did with fact.ilaX problem 
solving. • . 

"7. The high abstract groups had significantly more adequate sOlu- 
tions with factual .problem solving than they did with social problem 
solving. • ' , ' 

8. The high 'interpersonal perception groups had significantly more 

adequate solutions than the low interpersonal perception groups for both 

factual and social problem solving, but" the high interpersonal perception^ 

groups did their best on social pro^blem solving. 

- * . ' • 

9. The low interpersonal perception groups had significantly more 

adequate solutions with th^B fact;ual problem solving than ^hey did with 
social problem solving. • ' . ^■ 

r ■ . * • -C' 

Possibilities of Matching fd.sk Type^ anJ^Gi:bup Composition 

It appears that it may be posjsible tp match groups on the basis of 
cognitive, abstracttie'ss^ and interpersonal perception ability to factual or 
social tasks for efficiency of time consumed and adequacy of problem 
solving* Those groups high in cognitive abstractness and interpersonal 
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percepC*ion appear to perform in a more adequate manner with both social 

and factual problem solving; but those groups high in cognitive abstract- 

ness perform 'better with factual problem solving than with social ^problem 

solving, and groups high in interpersonal perception perform better with 

social problem^ solving than with factual problem solving. Therefore, it 

seems reasonable to assume that groups high in cognitive abstractness and 

interpersonal perception could produce adequate solutions for both factual 

and social problem solvin-g. However, if a group high in cognitive abstract- 

ness were low in interpersonal perception, they could prpduce adequate 

« » 

solutions for factual problem solving; and groups low in cognitive abstract- 
ness and high in interpersonal perception oould produce adequate solutions 
for social problem solving, , 

Groups higfi- in cognitive abstractness, whether low or high in ititer- 
persc^nal perce^ption, shouid be able to ptroduce adequate solutions for 
factual tasks. ""Examples of factual problem solving for groups might* include 
tasks as those encountered by groups designing retrieval systems, groups 
designijng traffic pattetns and controls, groups serving jury duty to deter- 
mine cases on the basis of. fact^ presented, groups solving pfdblems gener-* 
ally requiring the combining ai><i restructuring of complex, information. 

Groups high in interpersoiial perception whether low or hi^h In cognitive 

abstrattness, should be able tg. produce adequate solutions for social tasks, 

J * • ^ 

Such task grbupS^might include groups working with,;ftuman relations problems, 

personn^ management, collective bai;gaining, sales, political campaigns, 

advertising, yelfare programs, minority relations, teaching team^s ^and inter- 

national negotiations. ^ ' * 
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As the result of this study, when "considering time consumed, groups 

high in abstractness and/or high in interpersonal perception could.be 

expected to take more time with the factual/task than with the social 

task. The high interpersonal perception groups tgok more time with the 

factual than witfi the social task, bufthey had more adequate solutions 

for the social task than for the factual task, so it seems that the inter- 

\ 

personal perceptioti— gxt5ups would be most efficient in the use of time 

with the social tasks. On the other hand, the groups high in cognitive" 

» * 

abstractness took more time with the factual than with the social tasks, 
but they had more adequate solutions for the factual' task than for the 
social; so although it took the. groups high in cognitive abstractness 
more time with the factual task, the adequacy of the performance may have 
been worth the additional time consumed. 

Suggestions for Future Studies 

In future studies, it might be well to vary the difficulty of the 
task on several levels, as several levels of factual problem solving, 
to see if the highly abstract and high interpersonal perception groups [ 
perform better on all levels of the factual -and social tasks or only, on 
the moderate to bigh^ difficulty level.. 

In future- studies, it might be well to analyze interact/ion in the ^ 
groups to see 'if levels o^ abstractness and intewrp^rsonal , perception af-fect 
—the procedures used for Completing tasks. ' . 



finally, it might l>e well "to measure other characteristics of indi- 
viduals and block them 'into groups to determine if these characteri^ics, 

« * 

as well, affect group/performance^ ^ 
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